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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Among the Roses. 
(AFTER HAFiIz). 


A soft wind breathes from Eden, 

And in mine ear this message blows :— 
“Not from the soul of Hafiz 

That fount of song exhaustless flows ! 
Ere time and space were measured, 
Where Eden’s radiant garden glows, 
Each magic verse was written 

On leaf of lily and of rose.” 


My serious friend, advancing, 
Brings the tables of Moses. 
Through their dew-veils glancing, 
Slyly laugh the roses. 

Cries he : “On the jailer 

Call to split their noses !” 
What, to jail wouldst trail her, 
One of these soft roses # 

Of this sneeze-wort take, then, 
Two or three good doses ; 

O’er thy brain will break then 
Thoughts, like thoughts of roses. 
“Wanton thoughts each ponders, 
Godless hue discloses !’’ 

Friend, thy reason wanders, 
Thou knowest not the roses. 

Not in Eden’s splendor, 

Not on earth reposes 

Aught so bright, pure, tender, 
As the thoughts of roses ! 


Messages of heavenly wonder 

Are not sent alone in thunder ; 

Lo, a hedge of summer roses 
Flames, the burning bush of Moses ; 
And in brilliant colors’ splendor, 

In aroma rich and tender, 

Tells, oh God! the golden story 

Of thy goodness and thy glory ! 


Take a glad example from the roses ; 

Look, they laugh in beauty fresh and bright ; 
From amber morn until the day light closes, 
They rejoice in dew, and air, and light ! 

Dull renunciation never poses, 

Never pales their bloom with joyless blight ; 
In their lives they never think of Moses, 

In the prophets never tako delight. 


When the fire is fading from mine eye, 

When my laughter sinks into a sigh, 

When these nerves and veins and throbbing brains 
Ache with age’s weary, racking pains,— 

Then no grave physicians’ potions bring ; 

On the wind all foolish nostrums fling ; 

Let me breathe the only saving breath, 

Love, love, thine! the life that conquers death ! 
Let me hear the spring’s oracular tongue, 
Spring, eternal prophet ever young ! 

Let me read the wisdom that reposes 


On each leaf of fresh unfolding roses ; 

Ope the casement, let the birds fly in ; 

Come with lute, and finte, and tambourine, 

Song and roses, wine and honey laden ! 

Bring my joy, my pride, my high-souled maiden ! 

Bat, if these cannot bring back again 

Life to lethargy, and rest to pain, 

Priest, nhysician, prayer, will be in vain ; 

Go in peace then, nothing more will save ; 

Say good night, my friends, and dig my grave. 
Fanyy Raymonp Ritter. 





Musical Libraries. 


[The following remarks, under the heading: 
“Art Music in 1871,” appear in the London Or- 
chestra of June 18.] 


South Kensington will be in about two years’ 
time a marvellous magazine for Art, if all promis- 
es be fulfilled. As the Museum now exists, it is 
a great boon to students, and an increase in point 
of attraction to the rising generation in the me- 
tropolis. Any young man, should he feel so in- 
clined, may after the ordinary avocations of the 
day make himself a scholar in any commonly 
sought for language, or a thorough adept in any 
one of the arts. Painting is well represented ; 
engraving capitally so; and there is no lack of 
the means of information touching the essentials 
of sculpture and architecture. There is a libra- 
ry. of music, somewhat limited and wide in its se- 
lection, but good in itself, and suggestive of its 
many wants. As the art of music is to stand 
prominently forward in the Albert Hall, it would 
be well if the royal and distinguished governors 
of this institution were to direct their attention 
at once to the formation of a real musical library, 
so essential and interesting to the amateur, and 
so absolutely necessary to the profound musician. 
There is a rare and splendid library of music in 
the British Museum, and the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society possess a curious and 
valuable collection; but there is no library in 
London that we know of which can boast of any 
strict sequential series on any particular branch 
of musical art. No student or amateur could 
gather what was done for music by such musi- 
cians as Morales, Orlando di Lasso,. Alessandro 
Scarlatti, Jomelli, Leo, and their successors and 
fellow laborers in opera. Up to a certain point, 
Italian operas were never printed ; and how few 
of our musicians know anything of the hundred 
operas composed by Alessandro Scarlatti, the 
great modern founder of the Italian musical 
drama? ‘There is a beautiful edition of Lulli’s 
operas printed in Paris at the beginning of the 
last century, but there is no copy of this great 
work in our metropolis. No London library, ex- 
cepting that in the Royal Palace, contains a set 
of the Handelian operas; nor is there any per- 
fect set of the works of the great opera compos- 
ers since Handel’s day. An amateur may gath- 
er much from what in public libraries he may 
find on the opera; but a student would be puz- 
zled and embarrassed by constant gaps; and as 
to the historian, his task is hopeless; he would 
be, so to say, altogether without proper reference. 
Again, take the history of the metrical psalm 
and hymn tune. On this subject there are two 
libraries displaying immense research and offer- 
ing everything that amateur, professor, and his- 
torian can possibly want ; but one is in Germany 
and the other in America. There is compara- 
tively nothing on this point in the British Mu- 
seum, and if possible less than the negative at 
Exeter Hall. Within these few years past some 
very rare books on psalmody have been offered 
to public competition, but neither British Muse- 
um nor Exeter Hall was represented, and these 
not costly rarities passed either to Scotland or to 
Brussels. There are two magnificent private 
libraries of musical art in Scotland, and the libra- 
ry of the Conservatoire at Brussels (thanks to 
M. Feétis) is a collection almost without parallel. 
The governors of the South Kensington Museum 
would confer a great boon to music and its pro- 
fessors by at once commencing a perfect set of 
the compositions by what may be called the mod- 
ern composers. Of these Germany has publish- 
ed small and cheap editions, but much to be 
prized for their correctness and beauty ; and the 





entire works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
all the other well-known and revered names, 
may be obtained at an outlay of some twenty or 
thirty pounds. In this wav a beginning might 
be made, offering great help now, and great 
promise for the future. There is, we believe, in 
London a perfect set, or nearly so, of the operas 
of Louis Spohr in full score. Although this se- 
lection cost a great sum of money, they have 
been offered for sale at a most reasonable 
price, involving a horrible sacrifice, but no one 
was found anxious or willing to accept the offer. 
This collection would be a great feature in the 
South Kensington library. 

Works on the theory of music are essential to 
a public library in the art, and as books of this 
kind really bring little or nothing in the auction 
room, an historical series might be easily made, 
and at a small charge. The treatises of this na- 
ture are divided into six classes—those discussing 
Greek art, early Church art, Medizval art, A la 
capella art, the school of the last century, and 
the present semi-tonic system. It might be dif- 
ficult, and perhaps attended with some expense, 
to make this branch of musical study what it 
ought to be in a public library like that of the 
South Kensington Museum ; but by limiting the 
series much might be easily and speedily eftect- 
ed. Let the collection begin with the two theo- 
ries which have made all modern music—that of 
Rameau and Tartini. The number of curious, 
learned, and entertaining books that have been 
written on this subject since the days of Rameau 
and Tartini is most extraordinary. Many of 
them are quite outside and unknown works. 
They come into the auction-rooms, are knocked 
down for a shilling, and disappear no one knows 
where. The enthusiastic collector dies, and 
about every twenty or thirty years they are 
found again to await the tate of the auctioneer’s 
hammer. The last collection of this kind beloag- 
ed to the late Mr. William Ayrton ; and it were 
well for South Kensington if such a collection 
could be now found on its shelves. The under- 
graduates at Oxford have recently heard a lec- 
ture on hymn-tunes by the Professor of Music in 
that University, and from this oration it is not 
difficult to imagine that the College libraries in 
Oxford, nay even the great Bodleian itself, must 
be sadly deficient in works on metrical hymnody. 
The professor told his hearers that in Reforma- 
tion days hymns consisted of twelve verses or 
more; but the number of verses was found to be 
no difficulty with congregations, for hymn-tunes 
in those times were sung rather fast! As at the 
period to which the govgrd alluded there were 
no hymns sung at all, the question of speed does 
not arise. But if the professor was thinking of 
metrical psalm-tunes, we beg to assure him that 
these were not sung rather fast, but on the con- 
trary rather slow—at a rate which in these days 
would be thought moustrous slow. 

It is not a little singular that we should be 
quietly and unobtrusively founding a national 
academy for the study of music among other arts 
in this metropolis, whilst in the sister-isle we are 
about to destroy the time-honored establishments 
for the cherishing of musical song there, and 
reducing it to the miserable condition of church 
music in Scotland. Nor can it be concealed, 
that if musical foundations go down in Ireland, 
they will ere long go down in England ; and it 
will come to this, that musical art will be separa- 
ted from religious art, and we shall fall into the 
status now everywhere visible in Germany, Italy, 
and France. Musical composition, we are told 
by a distinguished German philosopher and 
historian, is over and done with in Germany; 
he sees no dawn on the horizon; and thinks the 
case hopeless. There is nobody in Italy but 
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Verdi—a giant in dramatic power—but tlhe lyri- 


cal fevling of the stage is in direct opposition to 
the lyrical feeling of the Church. The very tone 
of the present race of Italian vocalists would 
appal the great church singers of the days of 
Pergolesi and Jomelli. The singers of their 
times were taught to give expression to emotions 
of reverence, dignity, gratitude, hope, love, broth- 
erhood, and all the outgoings from humanity 
appertaining to worship: and these singers car- 
ried their great and mighty mechanism into the 
theatre; and although Addison in the Spectator 
laughed at Handel and his operas, Handel well 
knew what really grand singing could do, and 
Addison found he must bespeak his ticket of 
admission many days before the performance, and 
had to take great care lest his coat were torn 
off his back in his endeavour to gain his entry 
into the theatre. True it is the opera is now 
crowded nightly, and we have singers who can 
sing anything and everything ; but the tones are 
not the same, for the feelings are not the same ; 
and the general portraiture of passion in a mod- 
ern opera is now frequently no way creditable, 
either to the book-maker or the musician. The 
separation of musical art from its mother and 
nurse—the Church—has led modern composers to 
take the military band, the dance, and the instru- 
mental forms as his models for vocal music. But 
no military band can equal the solidity and sol- 
emnity of the old church orchestra; no form of 
the dance is a legitimate expression of the lan- 
guage-rhythms ; and the best of all instruments 
—whatever instrument that may be—is a miser- 
able substitute for the human voice. Music in 
Paris without religion has let in the Jew, and if 
Wagner is to be believed—and there is some 
truth in what he says—a pretty mess the Jew 
has made of it. On one point Wagner has un- 
doubtedly spoken some truth, when he writes 
that Meyerbeer knew himself he was making 
vain and trivial music, offering one kind of ennui 
in exchange for another, conscious he could not 
create a great work of art, and simply perfect- 
ing himself in the one sole mission of his life— 
how to deceive. This is the end and consumma- 
tion of musical art separated and divorced from 
the spirit of church music. We are about to do 
the same thing that has been done in Germany, 
Italy and France—take the study of music away 
from its legitimate connection with religious art, 
and leave it to the tender mercies of the acade- 
my, the concert-room, and the stage. Should 
this be done at the South Kensington Museum, 
we have small hope of any great success for mu- 
sic in that quarter. The museum must have its 
chapel, its choir, and its orchestra; and before its 
students write music for the pleasure of their 
countrymen, they must learn to write music for 
the honor of the God that made them. 





Liszt at his Residence in Rome. 
[Correspondence of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin]. 
Rome, Italy, June gth. 


The church of San Francesca Romana, added to 
its classical site, its possession of the tombs of a 
holy Roman Patrician saint, and of a great Umbrian 
painter, Gentile da Fabriano, has another attraction, 
which will make it hereafier a classical spot to the 
musical student: A great musical poet—Li-z!, the 
inspired rhapsodist of the piano, at the very point of 
perfection in that instrament—lives under the roof of 
the Olivetan buildings, which are at the back ‘of the 
church of San Francesca Romana. 

Last winter, in January, the day hefore Liszt left 
Rome for Weimar, a friend introduced me to the 
great musician, who courteously expressed a ho 
that we might meet a;ain this spring, after his return 
from Weimar. 

During the winter I have formed the acquaintance 
of a young priest, who is the intimate friend and 
pupil of Lixzt—Don Zefirino Falcioni. This young 
gentleman. lives with his mother and her brother, an 
old priest, in a charming little house on the Palatine 
hill. There he was born, on the very ground of the 
Palace of the Caesars. 

His uncle, a beneficiare of St. Maria Magziore, has 
charge of the small, interesting old church, St. Sebas- 
tiano al Monte Palatino, which the Prince Barberini 
is now repairing. This church; the adjoining gar- 
den ; the house, with its occupants, and accessorics ; 
the entrance-hall down stairs, whose walls are hung 
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with prints of old musical composers ; the young 
musical priest’s room above, with its library of quaint 
old books, busts and portraits of great musicians ; 
piano, holding a linrel-crowned bust of his idol, 
friend and master, Liszt,—all make up a spot fall of 
romance. Fifty novels might be thought of there, 
aid the picturesque-looking young musical priest 
might be the hero of ‘a hundred romances. My 
imagination always flies off on voyages of discovery 
in the region of fiction whenever I go there. ‘Through 
Don Zefirino, as we call him, I received, a fortnight 
since, an invitation from Liszt to call upon him, and 
Jast Friday afternoon I went with Don Zefirino, 
accompanied hy a lady friend. We found some 
gentlemen in the salon. Liszt received us most 
cordially, and, after a pleasant little talk, said to me, 
in a low voice : 

“Tf you can wait until after these gentlemen leave, 
I will play for you.” 

Daring their visit I had time to examine the cele- 
brated musician and his surroundings. Liszt is 
known to be singularly free from all luxurious tastes. 
His reception room is a large, spacious one. The 
floor is covered with a simple drugget. On the day 
I was there the large table, which stands in the first 
corner, had on it a plain white cover, some pamphlets 
and well used books, and a paper-weight or two of 
simple fashion. In the other corner near the large, 
fuil grand Chickering piano, was a statuette of the 
Blessed Virgin; beside this was a small table, with 
papers, photographs and two small busts—one of 
Wagner, the other of the young King of Bavaria, 
who jilted his pretty vourg cousin. The only thing 
on the plainly papered walls was a map of the seven 
hills of Rome. The other farniture consisted of 
chairs and two sofas, covered with common brocatelle; 
and the curtains to the windows were of the simplest 
white muslin. But the view from these windows 
made amends for all shortcomings in the way of 
upholstery. The Sacra Via passes under them; the 
Arch of Titus and Palatine Hill lie in front, and by 
leaning a little out there can be seen to the left the 
ever graceful profile of the colosseum against the 
tender, throbbing blue of the beautiful Roman sky. 

Liszt, too, must be described while we are waiting 
for his visitors to leave. He is fifty-seven—for, like 
kings and queens, his birth is registered, and there ean 
be no evasion—but he does not look so old hy ten 
years. The Abhé’s costume is very becoming to him, 
for he has a well-shaped leg and foot. The shoes tad 
on them gold buckles, but the rest of the dress was 
very plain,—black silk stockings, knee-hreeches fas- 
tened at the knee with three black buttons, and a 
long black coat, made something like a woman’s 
polonaise—the orthodox Abbé dress. 

Liszt’s hair is thick and long, as in his pictures, 
but streaked with grey. The expression of the face 
is benignant and dignified, and his eyes are a bright 
keen grey. The wild, melancholy look, and defiant 
expression of the month and long, firm jaw, which 
can be seen in early pictures of this remarkable man, 
have disappeared entirely,4f they ever existed. He 
is called homely by a great many; but when I admire 
a gifted person I never think of good or bad lonks; 
to me, such faces are always just-the ones that ought 
to belong to their owners. “ It must be admitted,” 
said a friend to me, “that Liszt has six huge warts 
on his face.” 

Yes, I remember noticing them—a superb one on 
the forehead, just above the nose—and I thonght 
when I looked at them how well they agreed with his 
face ; they added to the individuality. But, after all, 
in the expression of Liszt’s face lies the charm :: it is 
kind, covrteons, gentle and yet dignified. He is 
accused of being hauzhty and conceited. I saw noth- 
ing of if. I did notice a high air of poetic exalta- 
tion—a happy, free, independent expression, which 
was extremely attractive. ‘ 

Liszt’s manners are easy, quiet and genial, and he 
converses freely in French, German and Italian ; 
English he speaks slowly, but well. After his visitors 
left, he rnbbed his hands and said gayly : 

“ Now we will have the music while it is fresh.” 

But just as he said this the door opened, a new 
visitor entered who had to be attended to, and we 
waited another ten or fifteen minutes. During that 
time I noticed his hands They are slender, the 
fingers long and thin, well-kept, good-shaped nails ; 
but the thumb was the wonder. We have heen 
amusing ourselves over Desharolles’ “ Mfystéres de la 
Main,’ this winter, and we carried on a sotto voce con 
versation over these marvellous thumbs. - They are 
the longest I ever saw, and reach np to the first joint 
of the fore finger. ‘« The thumb is the whole of life,” 
all old chiromantists have said, and Liszt’s certainly 
seems to be one proof at least of this. We examined 
as well as we could his other fingers, halanced them 
with these thumbs, and used all our superficial knowl- 
edge. The result was that of most fortune-tellers 





who know the fate they prophesy. Liszt’s fingers are 
tinely formed ; they express idealism and poetry, 
susceptibility, analytic arder ; they are smooth and 
flexible, which implies inspiration, tact and egotism ; 
but every quality is balanced and controlled by these 
long thumbs ; powerful will speaks in the first joint, 
and loyie in the second, and these united to the fine 
fingers and firm hand, according to Desbarolles, give 
activity, power of execution, and lead on to fortune: 

The second visitor left and Liszt said, as he took 
a seat at the piano: 

“Since you are interested in Chopin, I will give 
you something of his.” 

To see Liszt playing is as fine as to hear him. 
His mobile face expresses every varying enotion and 
feeling in the music. He seemed one with his instru- 
ment. I forgot to examine how he made his wonder- 
ful trill, which is more like the nightingale note than 
any other piano trill I ever heard ; and when he 
ended one and passed on tothe other masical passa- 
ges, I thought of 
“her poet-soul she flingeth 

Over pain to vietory ;” 

the music went with the same keen sweep as the bird 
note does. I could not analyze or note any way or 
manner of his playing while I listened, except this: 
his perfect stillness, his quiet pose. That firm hand, 
long, supple, smooth fingers and powerful thumbs 
drew out the music, as if it had been harmonious 
breath, and the face was lofty, smiling, gentle, serious, 
just as the music came. I was not surprised as [ had 
expected to be—not overpowered ; but his music 
made me perfectly: happy, it seemed to be full and 
satisfactory. 

“ What did he play ?” I have been asked very often 
since. If he had not told me I should not have 
known. Twoor three yleams of some of the Chopin 
Etndes peeped ont here and there, but flitted off just 
as my memory tried to seize on them. After awhile 
a mystic confusion began, and a mazourka glided 
swiftly by. It.was a beautiful shadowy dramatic fan- 
tasia, and sometimes Liszt looked juxt as he does in 
the popular picture which almost every American 
music-loving girl has hanging over her piano—Mat- 
inée with Liszt”’—in which Czerny, Berlioz and Ernst 
are listening to this king of pianists. 

“But what did he play?” my friends repeat. ‘Three 
etucles and a mazourka of Chopin, arranged by my- 
self as a fantasia,” was Liszt’s reply, when asked. 

I thanked him after he was through and we took 
our leave. He accompanied onr little party through 
his anteroom to the head of the stairs, shaking us by 
the hand cordially many times, and repeating his 
courteous invitation to come again to see him, and 
so ended my 





“ Matinée bei Liszt.” 
Anne BREWSTER. 





The Forthcoming Requiem for Rossini. 


In the course of the next three months Verdi and 
his collaborateurs promise to be ready with the new 
Requiem Mass, to be used for the early peace and 
happiness of the late Gioacchino Antonio Rossini. 
The composers handed together in this labor of love 
number one over the dozen ; but of the thirteen not 
many are known for special work in this country. 
With Verdi all the world claims acquaintance, and 
of Ricci and Coccia something has been heard. Baz- 
zini, Buzzola, Boucheron, and Cagnoni are names 
without currency; Gaspari, Nini, and Mabellini rise 
up for the first time; and Pedrotti, Petrella, and 
Platania, whether entities or nonentities, are terms ir- 
resolvable, and are quoted without impression The 
Office for the Dead in the English Church, whether 
for idea or language, is unsurpassed by that in any 
branch of the Church Catholic; and take it all in 
all, that for the Latin is wonderfully appealing and 
sublime. The former considers rather “those that 
are alive ;” the latter is more especially directed to- 
wards the one member who has passed from the visi- 
hle into the invisible ; one sojonrn has been complet- 
ed and ended, another has been entered upon, and all 
thoughts, hopes, and energies are concentrated upon 
the consideration of the next passage. and the con- 
summation so longed for and so to be prayed for. 
The mere Requiem Mass is but a small part of the 
office. The Psalms are some of the finest in the 
Psalter, and admirably fitted for intense musical ex- 
pression : the short lessons are most beautiful, and 
in lyrical and in dramatic feeling call for the heart 
and hand of the foremost of masters. in. composition. 
“Behold, I show vou a mystery,” ‘() death, where 
is thy sting 1” “The hour is coming and now is,” 
“If we believe that Jesus died,” “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” “Iam the resurrection and the 
life,” and other portions of Holy Scripture of like 
solemn and yet jubilant character, tend to give this 
ancient office the tenderest regards. Many of these 
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texts fall familiarly on English ears, from their set- 
tings by Handel in his oratorio of the “ Wessiah,” and 
it is not a little singular that the third division of this 
great work should contain so much of the ancient 
services for the departed. The oraterio onght to 
have closed with the grand a//eluia, and it is said that 
the third part was an afterthought. [lad it been oth- 
erwise we should have lost a great song, much fine 
concerted music, the “Worthy is the Lamb.” and 
one of the few canonic choruses teeming with life and 
interest. 

No one could have objected to a club of composers 
undertaking to set the Dirige and Dequiem Mass to 
music, and there is ample material for the employ of 
a dozen hands or more. But we object to the divis- 
ion of the Requiera. Clubbed operas have never an- 
swered, and the clubhin together for a Mass has 
hitherto been declined by all great artists. Tho Re- 
quiem Mass is no lonz service; the Dies Ire takes 
the place of the Gloria, and the Luz eterna and Hos- 
tia are no verv extended additigns. Nothing can be 
gained by division of labor, but much must necessa- 
rily be lost. The general feeling of the situation can- 
not be obtained, the growth and devclopment of the 
contrasts must fail in truthful realization, and each 
composer must lose in power by his hand being short- 
ened and his imagination restrained. The arrange- 
ment with the Kossini Requiem we think altogether 
a mistake, and likely to lead to a miserable result. 
The noble and grand hymn, the Dies Tre, has been 
split up into seven fragments, and apportiened to 
MM. Bazzini, Pedrotti, Cagnoni, Rieci, Nini, Bonch- 
eron, and Coccia. Some of these gentlemen much 
deserve commiseration. What can M. Ricci do with 
the Recordare? What M. Boucheron with the Con- 
futatis? To make the task more irksome and des- 
perate, the shape, style, and method of the move- 
ments are severally cut and carved out. Bazzini is 
to set the first verse of the Dies Iie in C minor, as a 
chorus and allegro maestose. Ricci is ordered to make 
a Recordare in the same key. and for the same quar 
tet voices as those used by Mozart. Poor fellow ! he 
should, like Mozart, have a brain fever and give up 
the ghost, before he writes the Recordare he is con- 
templating. Pedrotti promises the Tuba mirum in FE; 
flat major, as a bass solo with chorus, and Cagnoni 
the Quid sum miser, as duet for soprano and contral- 
to, in A flat major. Coccia will give as an allegro 
accompanied, and andante unaccompanied, the J.ac- 
rymosa, in G major and minor; and Nino supplies 
the only tenor solo, a largo in A minor, for the In- 
gemisco. But of all the thirteen the most to he pitied 
is the composer Gaspari, who is fo write the new 
Domine in C major for a solo voice and chorus ac- 
companying. Whatever the musicians of the Latin 
Chureh may have left undone, the Domine is not of 
the number. No one, we imagine. can‘transcend the 
HVomine of Mozart, either for music or imagination. 
Moazart’s Domine ‘is like Handel’s Alleluia, a thing 
apart—hopelessly inimitable. The Sanctusand Ag- 
nus Dei are divided between Platania and Petrella, 
the Sanctus as a chorus in D flat major, and the Aq- 
nus Dei as a solo for the contralto, in F maior. The 
Luz eterna has fallen to Mabellini,-and Verdi ap- 
pears at the close with the Libera me sct as solo for a 
soprano and chorus moderato. then allegro, and final- 
ly a fugue. Verdi has certainly the best of the situ- 
ation, and one escaping direct comparison with the 
great German. The whole Requiem is not to take 
more than an hour and a half in performance, and 
each movement is limited to seven minutes. This 
order is perhaps the least of all the orders to be com- 
mended. The Procrustean measure must he almost 
fatal to the making up of the work. Why should 
the omine be measured off with the Jngemisco, or the 
Sanctus with the Lux eterna? If this direction be 
complied with, the success of the Mass will be greatly 
endangered. 

The new Requiem is laid out dramatically, bot 
there are opportunities sufficient to demonstrate the 
present condition of Italy as to church work and con- 
trapuntal handling. It will be indeed a great euri- 
osity, an entirely novel affair, if no more. What 
however is wanted is a service for the dead, written 
notin the spirit of antiquarianism, but with all that 
Art, as it is at present, can do, and in the tone and 
feeling proper to the office. There is no perfect set- 
ting of the Diriye: why should there not he? Why 
should a few monks or priests have this noble and 
pathetic service to themselves? It may he said that 
there is no sacrifice in connection with this office, but 
surely this is no valid reason against the employ of 
art or all its resources. The Mass, although calling 
for the highest forms and strongest feclings, is not to 
engross to itself these forms and feelings. There is 
no law and no reason why a composer should set the 
Te Deum laudamus in a lower condition than the 
Gloria in excelsis. Both deal with the same facts, 
uppeal to the same emotions, afford the samo oppor- 
tunities, and call forth the same fervor and zeal. 





Munch would have been gained, had it been so ar- 
ranged that these thirteen composers were sct at 
work upon the entire office instead of upon the Mass 
only. There are psalms enough, portions of songs, 
tunes enough, to have employed every member of 
this little harmonieal army. There is the beantifal 
Iyrie, “Like the hart pants ;” the jubilant, “I will 
magnify Thee ;” the glorions inspiration, “The Lord 
is mv light ;” the ‘‘Miserere mei,” the “In Te Dom 
ine,” to say nothing of the grand antiphons and the 
affecting little chapters. It is against rule, we he- 
lieve, to set the collects to church music; but if the 
rule be elastic, in this indomitably unbending corpo- 
ration, a fine opportunity opens in this direction. 

The last great council of the Latin Church very 
wisely took music into its consideration, and the 
forthcoming one may and will probably follow its 
example. The Latin Church has more need of com- 
posers than priests, more call for good music than 
additional'doctrine, and will prove of greater service 
to Christendom if it attempts to amend what it now 
possesses. The English Church made a truly noble 
musical service ont of the old matins, lauds, and 
vespers ; the Reman has its work to do herein. Our 
Burial Office is an antiquarian affair—slow without 
so'emnity, sombre without pathos, contrapuntal with- 
out learning. We have need of a new service, but 
ask not for thirteen heads to be engaged in it. Our 
composers depart, bnt no one sets to work “ In 
memoriam ;” and whether wisely or otherwise, the 
Italians have set us a good example in their labor of 
love and remembrance. Some good must come out 
of this most singular experiment.— Orchestra. 





Wilhelm Bernhard Molique.* 


So do they live and die, the true and glorious sons 
of art! ‘Themselves without pretension, they fill the 
world with works of genius; then remain quiet 
and retired; then burst forth once more—and then 
disappear for ever! And then their contemporaries 
exclaim : Who? Where? We did not know it: What, 
a man like him! So did Molique come before the 
world, so was he inspired by his art, as was, also, 
through him, his generation; so did he utter his 
unrivalled strains, which found their way to men’s 
souls ; so did he end, and so does the world of art, 
deeply moved, gaze after him. Whoever heard his 
violin playing, either in the compositions of others, 
or in his own, heard what violin playing, genial, 
classic, thoroughly artistic violin playing, really is; 
whoever listened to his compositions, felt that they 
sprang from the soul of a master ; whoever met him 
in private life, said to himself: I see hefore me a 
man in the best sense of the word. On the 12th 
May Cannstadt witnessed his funeral—he always 
wished to die in Spring. — Wilhelm Bernhard Molique 
was born on the 7th-Oct., 1802, at Nuremburg. His 
father, the Stadt musicus, or Musician to the Town, 
gave him his first lessonin music. King Maximilian 
I., of Bavaria, having heard of his precocions talent, 
sent for the boy, when he was fourteen, to Manich, in 
order than he might have lessons on the violin from 
that admirable artist, Pietro Rovelli, Court Violinist. 
At the age of sixteen, Molique became a member of 
the Imperial Chapel, Vienna, but returned a year 
afterwards to Munich, to fill the office of his old 
master, Rovelli, who had died in the interim. In 
the year 1824, he hecame acquainted, at the house of 
Herr Peter von Winter, the Capellmeister, with Marie 
Wanneg, that gentleman’s niece and adopted daugh- 
ter, and married her a twelvemonth later. In the 
year 1826, having heen offered it, he accepted the 
place of Musical-Director at the Theatre Royal, 
Stuttgardt. Not only, for a long series of vears, did 
he command the anbounded approbation of his audi- 
ences by his violin plaving, and, in his capacity as 
conductor, unite the greatest discretion with the most 
delicate ear, but he was busy also as a teacher of the 
violin and of composition. Though he was a master 
of counterpoint, he had never received any instruction 
init. During his residence in Stuttgardt, he made, 
every year, long professional trips to Holland, Russia, 
England and France. Wherever he went,he met with 
the same enthusiastic reception as in Germany, being 
overwhelmed with honors and marks of distinction. 
He was always glad to get hack “ to his Stuttgardt- 
ers,” by whom he was invariably welcomed with ever 
increasing affection. This rare artist returned the 
partiality which Stuttgardt evinced for him, hy 
remaining faithfully within its walls, and by resolutely 
refusing 2 most advantageous offer from Hanover, 
and another as professor at the Conservatory, from 
Prazue. The political disturbances of the year 1849, 
however, induced him to send in his resignation, and 
migrate with his family to London. In that capital 
he lived seventeen years, honored and loved by all 
who knew him; and, by his unshakable adherence to 

* From the ‘‘Schwabischer Mercur.”’ Translated in the 
London Musical World. 





what he had found to be true and genuine in art, ex- 
ercising great inflnence upon musical matters there. 
Tu the year 1859, he received the most hearty and 
delighted welcome from this paper, as well as from 
other quarters, on his return, for a short time, to 
Stuttgardt, on which occasion he had an opportunity 
of greeting once more a great many old and enthusi- 
astic friends, especially his talented pupil, Herr Kel- 
ler. He gave a concert at the Theatre Royal, and, 
profoundly delighted at the rapturous applause with 
which he was received, as well as at the faithful at- 
tachment to him manifested on so many. sides, re- 
turned to London—after having given concerts, also, 
in Munich and Frankfort—with the conviction that 
the same enthusiasm with which he had formerly met 
in Germany still existed for him here—Among 
Molique’s compositions, which. all breathe a clear 
and thoroughly classical spirit, we would direct par- 
ticular attention to his Violin Concertos ; his Mass 
in F minor, for four voices, with orchestral accom- 
paniment (composed in the year 1843) ; his Quartets 
for Stringed Instruments : three Sonatas for Violin 
and Pianoforte ; his magnificent oratorio of Abraham, 
composed in less than three months, in the vear 1860, 
and pertorined, for the first time, under his own di- 
rection, at the Grand Norwich Festival (September, 
1860), producing an impression that will never he 
effaced, and unanimously classed hy the critics with 
the works of such men as Handel, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn ; then (1864) his Muss for four voices, 
with organ accompaniment, with or without chorus, 
a work of elevated and touching beauty, which has 
not vet been published. He further wrote 2 ‘Treatise 
on Harmony, in which he presented to the musital 
world his own method of instruction, a method found- 
ed upon the ripest experience. His strength now be- 
gan, unfortunately to break ; and a violent pain, to 
which he was subject, in the head, caused him fre- 
quently to express the wish that, after his death, there 
should he a surgical examination into the cause. He 
now returned to Germany, and, after staying five 
months at Starnberg, settled with his family at Cann- 
stadt. A paralytic stroke deprived him almost to- 
tally of the use of his limbs. ‘There was only one 
thing that conld have sustained his spirits under this 
calamity, and that was the most loving and indefati- 
gable manner in which he saw himself tended by his 
wife and two of his four daughters (the two others 
livein England). A few days previous to his death, 
his vital powers appeared to be restored in a great 
degree ; but, on the 9th May, he had another para- 
lytic stroke, which was the more immediate cause of 
his death, at 1 o'clock in the afternoon. The sur- 
geons found that the cause of his disease was a tu- 
mor, which had existed probably for years, in the 
cerebellum. The two surgeons who performed the 
post-mortem examination were greatly interested by 
the “unusually great beauty of the brain, as. well .as 
by the remarkable depth and completeness of that 
portion, in which, according to Gull, the sense of 
music lies.”—I will here heg permission to quote 
some remarks from the Wiener AMusikzeitung, in an 
article on a concert given hy the Deceased in the 
Theatre an der Wien. “TJ have already,” says the 
writer of the article in question, “ expressed myself 
to the effect that, acting in obedience to my most 
profound conviction, I concede the dignity of being 
a frne artist only to him who proves himself in his 
artistic efforts a thoroughly decided character, who 
gives the reins to his individuality ; who follows his 
own inward impulse, not caring for what may be 
said by the blind multitude ; nay, who considers everj 
concession to the pnblic an unanswerable offence, 
never to be oxpiated. On the present occasion, I 
have mentioned Moliqne, with joyful enthusiasm, as 
one of there rare and eminent characters in art, and 
set ©im up as the “Polar Star’’ to very many indivi- 
duals who pursue the broad road of mere flat virtu- 
osity, entirely sacrificing the pound or drachm, as 
as the case may be, of intellect which they have 
received from above. Molique disdains utterly to 
make concessions, at the cost of his poetic originality, 
to the unthinking musical masses. [is Violin Con- 
certos and his Fantasias are hy no means such 
compositions as correspond with the empty notions 
advanced in recent times: notions which the repre- 
sentatives of abstract virtuosity, from extravagant 
complaisance for the public, adopt, and carry out in 
their works :—no, Molique gives us profoundly 
considered, organically framed Symphonies, procced- 
ing, and developed, from a virgin source (the motive), 
with obbligato—violin. He does full justice to every 
separate instrument in the orchestra, giving it its full 
artistic importance, and understands, as very few 
others understand, how to unite these isolated and 
separate elements into one beautiful whole.” So 
says the Wiener Musikzeitung. But the whole world 
of music with which Molique came in contact must 
have thought the same of him. This is proved by 
the numerous marks of honor which were conferred 
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on him, and which it is now my duty to mention. 
Molique possessed the diploma as [Jonorary Member 
of the National Musical Association of Germany 
(1839) ; of the Musical Association of Austria (1839); 
of the Frankfort Liederkranz (1840); of the North 
German Musical Association, Hamburg (1842) ; of 
the Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome (1843) ; of 
the Hungarian Musical Association, Pesth (1845) ; of 
the Mozarteum, Salzburg (1846); of the Conservatory, 
Prague (1847); of the Netherlandish Society tor the 
Promotion of Musical Art, Rotterdam (1851) ; of 
the Philharmonic Society, Boulogne (1852) ; of the 
Presidentship of the New Phiiharmonic Society, 
London (1860); of the Royal Academy of Music, 
London. The Managing Committee of the Tiedge- 
stiflung at Dresden, also, distinguished the deceased 
by transmitting to him, in the latter part of last 
summer, a splendid present.. Just as it was a blessing 
for the musical world, and a brilliant point in musical 
history, a life so glorious, whether we look upon the 
deceased as a man or an artist, must be a guiding star 
for his esteemed family, and an intellectual support 
never to be forgotten, for their future, while every 
sincere disciple of genuine art will make a pilgrimage 
to his grave at Cannstadt. F. 


Music Abroad. 


London. 

Orera. The Saturday Review, of June 5th, gives 
a resumé, to that date, of the performances at Covent 
Garden theatre since the “‘coalition” went into effect 
between the two rival managers,—Messrs. Gye and 
Mapleson,—notwithstanding the fact that meanwhile 
the other theatre, Her Majesty's, is built up again 
and ready for use. We quote some passages : 


On the opening night (March 30} we had Norma, 
played, except in one important instance, exclusively 
by artists of Mr. Mapleson’s company. Mlle. Tiet- 
jens was Norma; Mile. Sinico, Adalgisa ; Signor 
Mongini, Pollio; and Signor Foli, Orovesco ; while 
Signor Arditi presided in the orchestra. 

Bellini’s hackneyed work was followed by Verdi's 
Rigoletto. In the cast of this opera the disparity be- 
the resources of the two managers was less apparent, 
thoagh again the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
had considerably the advantage. Mlle. Vanzini, the 
prima donna, at any rate, was a member of the Cov- 
ent Garden troop last year; and though her Gilda, 
compared with other Gildas we have known (not to 
appeal to so high a standard as the late Mme. Bosio), 
was second rate at the best, it was by no means devoid 
of merit. The other characters were allotted to Mile. 
Scalchi (Maddalena), Signor Mongini (Duke of Man- 
tua), Signor Foli (Sparafucile), and Mr. Santley 
(Rigoletto)—all from the old house. That the mu- 
sic assigned to the Court Jester would be admirably 
sung by Mr. Santley was anticipated; but few had 
looked for the extraordinary advance of our English 
baritone in the histrionic department of his art. Mr. 
Santley’s Rigoletto was the most striking feature of 
the performance, although the splendid voice of Sig- 
nor Mongini, now, in spite of manifest errors of taste 
and want of balance, foremost of Italian tenors, was 
heard to distinguished advantage in many parts of 
the opera, and especially, in “La donna @ mobile.” 
The conductor on this occasion was Signor Li Calsi, 
Mr. Gye’s former “‘repétiteur,” under whose direction 
the accompaniments were given in such a manner as 
to make it difficult to believe that we were listening 
to the Covent Garden players. Thus the inexpedi- 
ency of having two directors of one orchestra was 
early established. That the custom obtains at Ber- 
lin and elsewhere on the Continent is true ; but it is 
bad, all the same, and has never within the memory 
of two generations been tolerated at the Grand Opera 
in Paris, where alone performances on a par with 
those to which we have been accustomed for so long 
a period at the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre can be heard. With Fidelio, which 
came next, the case was very different. Signor Ar- 
diti again held the conductor’s stick, and, from the 
overture (the great Leonora, No. 3) to the finale, the 
masterpiece of Beethoven, in so far as orchestra and 
chorus were concerned, was adequately presented. 
The characters on the stage, with a solitary excep- 
tion, were allotted to Mr. Mapleson’s singers— Mlle. 
Tictjens (Leonora), Mile. Sinico (Marcellina), Mr. 
C. Lyall (Jacquino), Signor Foli (Rocco), and Sig- 
nor Bulterini (Florestan)—Mr. Gye merely contrib- 
uting Signor Ciampi, as the Minister, who does not 
appear till the last scene, when the dramatic interest 
has culininated. - The single novelty was the Flores- 
tan of Signor Bulterini, one of the worst we remem- 
ber, just as Mr. C. Lyall’s Jacquino is the very best. 
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Signor Bulrerini has a loud voice and sings londly— 
which is all we have to say of him. With Signor 
Mongini in the theatre, it was lamentable to hear the 
soliloquy of Florestan in the dungeon scene, and the 
tenor part of the trio and duet, thus sacrificed. Sig- 
nor Mongini, however, has, doubtless, no wish to 
engross the entire repertory. Immediately after Fi- 
delio, we find him singing his best as the kero of an 
opera that has nothing in common with Fideio— 
Manrico, in J/ Trovatore, about which, beyond record- 
ing that the other characters were supported hy Mlle. 
Tietjens, Mlle. Scalchi, Signor Foli, and Mr. Sant- 
ley (all Mr. Mapleson’s), we need say nothing. This 
motley lyric melodrama stands much in need of re- 
pose ; and if it were laid aside for years there would 
be little to regret. To Verdi sneceeded Donizetti— 
not at his liveliest, but at his dullest. When the fa- 
cile Bergamese—whose comic operas (although 
closely modelled on Rossini’s) are perfect—wrote 
Linda di Chamouni for Vienna, he tried hard to 
please the German taste, but only succeeded in prov- 
ing that the sentimental drama was pot his element. 

Next, in due course, came the J/nguenots, with 
Miles. Tietjens and Ilma di Murska, Signor Mongi- 
niand Mr. Santlev, respectively as Valentine, the 
Queen, Raoul, and St. Bris. Of these, beyond the 
fact that the voice of Mile. Tietjens betrayed symp- 
toms that should forbid the too prodigal use of it in 
stch exacting operas as those of Meyerbeer, we have 
nothing new to say. 

About the performance immediately following we 
are able to speak in terms of almost unrestricted 
praise. The opera was JI Flauto Magico, the 
chief characters in which were represented by Mlles. 
Tietjens, Sinico, and Iima di Murska (Pamina, Pa- 
pagena, and the “Queen of Night”), Signors Bulter- 
ini and Foli (Tamino and Sarastro), Messrs. OC. 
Lyall and Santley (Monostatos and Papageno). 
This, with one exception, Signor Bulterini vice Sig- 
nor Bettini (by no means an improvement), was pre- 
cisely the same cast as during the series of perform- 
ances given by Mr. Mapleson at Covent Garden 
Theatre in the winter—a foreshadowing, as it were, 
of the coalition to come. So that Signor Arditi be- 
ing at the conductor’s desk, though the performance 
was in Mr. Gye’s theatre, the idea of Mr. Gye’s com- 
pany could scarcely once have occurred to anv one, 
except, perhaps, when Signors Marino and Fallar, 
as the “two armed men,” were endeavoring to sing 
the canto fermo, in front of the “Orrida Monte,” near 
the end of the last act. Up to this time certainly the 
“coalition” had been a strange one, seeing that the 
most essential requirements were exclusively fuar- 
nished by one of the parties coalescing. The unani- 
mous fecling, however, seemed to be that this repre- 
sentation of J/ Flauto Magico was calculated to raise 
expectations for the future. 

That which Beethoven pronounced the masterpiece 
of German lyric drama was followed by what, al- 
though composed by an Italian, is unquestionably 
the masterpiece of French lyric drama— Guillaume 
Tell. In the earlier days of the Royal Italian Opera 
the appearance of this great work was always an 
event. But of late it has been less cared for, and 
there have probably been as many unsatisfactory rep- 
resentations of Guillaume Tell as of any opera in the 
repertory. With Signo: Li Calsi at the head of the 
orchestra, in place of Mr. Costa, it is not surprising 
that the performance on the present occasion should 
for the greater part have been mediocre. 

The redeeming point was the superb singing of 
Signor Mongini, who, with the exception of Signor 
Tamberlick, approaches nearer to Duprez than any 
other representative of Arnold we can call to mind. 
Signor Mongini was not well supported, Signor 
Graziani being by no means imposing as Guillaume 
Tell, and Signor Bagagiolo, despite his fine voice, 
by no means effective as Walter. In Mlle. Sinico, 


‘on the other hand, there was a really competent Ma- 


thilde; and notwithstanding all shortcomings, music 
so original and picturesque as that of Rossini could 
not fail to make its impression. 

The revival of Robert le Diable appears to have 
been not moreencouraging. Bunt now came the re- 
appearance of two stars of the first magnitude for 
these times ; and here we copy from the Atheneum 
of June 19th: 

Tue Opgra.--Since Mme. Adelina Patti and Mile. 
Nilsson came, the performances at Covent Garden 
have been made up exclusively of repetitions of the 
operas of which these two ladies are the chief, it 
might almost ‘be said the sole atractions. “La 
Sonnambula,” “ Lucia,” “ Marta,’’ and such like 
hackneyed productions, have made up the cheap bill 
of fare provided by the operatic firm. To this dull 
monotony some relief has been given by the revival 
of “La Gazza Ladra”—a work which, for some 
unaccountable reason, had been laid aside for five 





years. It was brought out last season under Mr. 
Mapleson’s energetic management at Drury Lane, 
but the dozens of Traviatas and Martas who have 
appeared and disappeared within the past fow years 
have elbowed poor Ninetta from the stage of the rival 
house. And yet the fall, rich spontaneous melody that 
sweeps through “La Gazza Ladra’ should be welcome 
to many who are suffering from a surfeit of Verdi. 
Ninetta, too, is the part in which the talent of Mme. 
Patti is shown at its very best. She is one of the 
few living artists who can sing Rossini’s music with 
the masterly facility which is essential to satisfactory 
expression. It is not enough to be able to jerk out 
certain runs, as nuts might be shaken out of a bag. 
The florid passages must be articulated with such ease 
as not to interfere with the broad delivery of the 
entire phrase of which thcy are the ornaments. How 
well ame. Patti understands this, she proved by her 
faultless singing of the famous sortita “‘ ])i piacer,” 
while the prayer that interrupts the funeral march 
was rendered with a dignity and purity of style in 
the highest degree remarkable. In the well known 
trio “Nume benefico,”—the prototype of so many 
subsequent concerted pieces—the effect of the unex- 
ceptional singing of Mme. Patti and Mr. Santley was 
marred by Signor Bottero, who is unable to firmly 
sustain his hard, hollow voice for a single bar. Nor 
has he any of the irresistible humor which, in the case 
of Signor Ronconi’s Podesta, used to reconcile us to 
all deficiencies of voice. Mr. Santley’s Fernando 
Villabella is in every respect the finest that has been 
witnessed for many years. Rossini’s music comes as 
naturally to this accomplished singer as that of any 
other master, old or new. My. Lyall and Signor 
Tagliafico. sketched the characters of Jsaaco and 
Fabrizio in so dexterous a fashion as completely to 
compensate for their poverty in vocal power ; buat 
none of the other singers were at all up to the Covent 
Garden mark. Mlle. Grossi, despite her rich contralto, 
makes nothing of the grateful character of Pippo, 
and Signor Corsi is a very inadequate tenor. It was 
impossible for the amateur to see Mme. Trebelli, the 
best Pippo in our recollection, in a private box, and 
Mlle. Grossi on the stage, without regretting that their 
positions were not reversed. The chorus-singing was 
very indifferent, and Signor Li Calsi’s conducting 
quite as unsatisfactory as ever. 

Passing over the more hacknied réles of Nilsson, 
we come to the sensation of the season, her Ophelia 
in “Hamlet,” by M. Ambroise Thomas, of which op- 
era, in anticipation, the Atheneum discourses as fol- 


lows : 

It must always remain a question how far it is 
expedient to set great dramatic poems to music. 
There certainly can be no canon against the illustra- 
tion of one art by another. Literature has since the 
earliest times been illustrated by painting and sculp- 
ture, and so far from its being looked upon as a 
profanation, it is to this universal custom that we are 
indebted for the chief artistic masterpieces of the 
world. Were not all the precious marb!es of Scopas 
and Phidias prompted by Greek poets? and have 
not all the finest paintings of Christendom been 
inspired directly or indirectly by the book which, as 
Sir Willlam Jones said, contains, apart from all con- 
sideration of its divine origin, more true poetry than 
any other? If the artist has often fallen far short of 
the reader’s ideal he has frequently surpassed it, and 
has made the world by so much richer. It may be 
that the pictorial editions which of late years have 
been more popular than ever, have rarely added any- 
thing to the common stock of ideas, and that the 
designs have more often interfered with conceptions 
which, right or wrong, have risen higher than’ the 
limner’s imagination. Bat illustrations of this class 
are as the baby-food on which weak mental stomachs 
may he strengthened and fitted for the reception of 
solid fare. Looked upon from this point of view the 
most ordinary cnts serve a certain purpose in stimu- 
lating the curiosity and interest of dull intellects. 
But music is of a more jealous nature, and when it 
is married to immortal verse it insists on playing the 
tyrant. The words, even when they carry with them 
a music of their own, must give way to the imperious 
laws which “ bind the chains of harmony.” Hence 
the disinclination of great poets to write for music, 
and hence the hesitation of great composers in set- 
ting lines which already awaken a melody in the 
general ear. Beethoven, althongh in the overture to 
Collin’s “Coriolanus” he was animated with the 
true Shakspearean spirit, would not have ventured 
to make an opera of the original Shakspearean play. 
In like manner, Mendelssohn broke an engagement 
rather than attempt to fix the “sounds and sweet airs 
that give delight and hurt not” in Prospero’s magic 
island. In his wondrous music to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” he has given free rein to his fancy 
so long as it cou'd run side by side; with that of 
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Shakspeare ; but, save in two lyrics, the least suc- 
cessful portion of his work, he has avoided the dan- 
gerous task of setting the original text. It is natu- 
ral enough that plots for operas should be sought in 
dramas. The expedient is popular with librettists, 
for it saves them any expenditure of inventive power, 
and with musicians because the public, they say, are 
in a better position to appreciate the music when they 
know what it is intended to depict. In some cases 
the purely ideal quality of music has a refining influ- 
ence upon the play. Thus Verdi’s part in “La Tra- 
viata” acts as a kind of moral chloride of -lime, de- 
odorizing to some extent the nasty atmosphere 
breathed by the “Dame aux Camélias.” But Shak- 
speare is not so easily improved : witness “Macbeth,” 
travestied by the man who refined the masterpiece of 
Dumas the younger: witness “Otello,” which, al- 
though written by a great genins and containing 
much fine music, is as nothing in comparison with 
the original tragedy. But of all unsuitable subjects 
“Hamlet” is manifestly the most unsuited for musi- 
cal treatment. It was attempted by Francesco Gas- 
parini, in the beginning of the last century, but of his 
“Amletto” nothing remains but the name. Beetho- 
ven, with all his daring and all his colossal power, 
would have shrunk, we venture to think, before the 
task of turning ‘“‘Hamlet” into an opera. ‘Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” is a line that 
comes reatlily to the pen. But it is not at all appli- 
cable to the present case. M. Ambroise Thomas 
cannot be fairly classed among the happy beings al- 
Juded to. So far from this being the case, he is an ear- 
nest, intelligent, and highly accomplished artist, who 
has seriously studied his grand subject, and has 
strained every nerve in the attempt to bring his task 
to a successful issue. In a theatrical sense he has 
achieved 2 triumph; as a reproduction in music of 
the tragedy, “Hamlet” is a failure. 

It is idle to attempt to ignore the play while lis- 
tening to M. Thomas’s music. The characters are 
the same, the principal scenes follow in the same or- 
der, and the very words are paraphrased. There is 
no escape for Shakspeare ; none, therefore, from in- 
evitable comparison. We fear it is the example of 
M. Gounod which led his compatriot into this dan- 
gerous venture. Previously to the success of “Faust,” 
stil more full of philosophy as a play than “Ham- 
let,” M. Thomas was known only as a writer ot 
comic operas. ‘Le Caid” was then the best speci- 
men of his cultivated ven. Some two years ago, 
however, he seems to have bethought him that “Mig- 
non” would be as good a subject as “Marguerite,” 
and so “Wilhelm Meister” was boldly deranged for 
the Opera Comique, where the heroine had the ad- 
vantage of a very sympathetic voice and the work 
something more than a succés d’estime. M. Thomas 
had already treated Shakspeare after a fashion in his 
“Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté,” the story of which could 
only have entered a Frenchman’s brain after a rapid 
glance through the life and works of the poet, follow- 
ed by an indigestible supper. For here we find 
Queen Elizabeth, still a young and beautiful woman, 
paying a visit to the Boar’s Head, in Eastcheap, in 
quest of Shakspeare, who has drunk himself into a 
state of half unconsciousness in the company of Sir 
John Falstaff and other boon companions. The 
Queen deplores the poet’s inebriated condition, 
but manages to make an assignation with him in 
Windsor Park, where the pair actually meet hy night 
and exchange ardent vows. The composer who had 
thus made acquaintance with Shakspeare, and had 
set “Mignon” to music, doubtless thought himself 
pr yD nosy in taking up “Hamlet.” MM. Carré 
and Barbier, the accommodating writers who had 
adapted “Faust” and “Romeo” for M. Gounod, did 
not hesitate to lay hands on the Prince of Denmark, 
taking care, however, to make Ophelia the principal 
character. It was hoped, not without warranty, that 
the Scandinavian origin of the lady would stimulate 
interest in Mlle. Nilsson if her debut at the Grand 
Opera were made in the part of the heroine. Her 
performance seized the fancy of the spectutors, and 
secured the success of the opera. We wrote last 
antumn, from experience, of the furore the clever 
lady caused in Paris, and it seems probable that here 
also Ophelia will for atime give a fictitious attrac- 
tiveness to Hamlet.” 

We have not at hand the Athenceum’s comments 
after the performance of ‘‘ Hamlet,” but here is what 
we find in the Examiner : 

Despite some incidental music of a pretty and 
taking kind, and despite the gracious charm of Mlle. 
Nilsson’s assumption of the character of Ophelia, 
there can be no doubt that the new opera was regard- 
ed by the majority of the audience as a decided 
failare. The construction of the opera, the evolution 
of certain scenes, and the generally descriptive aim 
of the music exhibit a level of mediocre cleverness 
which is never broken by one of those fine impulsive 





passages which awaken our wonder and admiration, 
and betray the master hand of genius. ‘“ Hamlet ”— 
that is, the rough outline of the play—was an excel- 
lent subject for operatic representation. The story is 
highly dramatic,—it abounds with opportunities for 
the display of all various emotions. Conscious of 
these opportunities, the wearied listener sits in pa- 
tience, and hopes to see them taken advantage ol ; 
while he only sees them slip by, one hy one, and 
leave no mark behind. Perhaps we ought to except 
the great scene of the opera, in which Ophelia, bereft 
of her senses, wanders down to the side of the river, 
sings her mad snatches of pathetic song, and is then 
seen to float away upon the stream, still singing. M. 
Thomas has spent plenty of time over this act; and 
yet it is apparent to a dispassionate spectator that its 
effect is not due to M. Thomas, but to Christine 
Nilsson. The Ophelia of Mile. Nilsson is one of the 
most genuine efforts of poetic idealization which we 
remember to have seen upon the lyric stage. It is 
entirely her own Ophelia; a creation, in short, which 
almost oppresses one with its wealth of tender senti- 
ment. It differs wholly from the Ophelias of the 
dramatic stage. This new Ophelia is a bright, viva- 
cious creature, full of sudden fancies, oftentimes 
unconscious of her sorrows and quick to regerd the 
objects around her with a pleased, childlike curiosity ; 
and then, while she sings her gay carol as blithely and 
merrily as a bird, there comes a sudden fire into her 
eyes and a pathos into her face, and you sce the 
awful spectacle of a noble woman struck down by 
madness and conscious of the horror of her misery. 
Such is the compelling power of Christine Nilsson’s 
genius that you forget the thin and artificial music 
out of which she evolves this grand conception. 
For the rest, the opera is not without its points. 
Hanlet is a baritone part, farnished with a good 
drinking song. Mr. Santley, dressed in a light wig 
and the orthodox black cloak, gives the part the full 
advantage of his excellent voice and careful and ar- 
tistic execution; and the wine-song, especially, has 
a certain force and swing ahout it which the audience, 
glad to get something to admire, appreciate warmly. 
The ghost scene seems to us to be merely absurd. 
For a very corporeal ghost, dressed in a suit of mail 
which does not conceal the habitual gestnres of Sig- 
nor Ciampi, to stand with an outstretched baton and 
chant an interminable quantity of indistinguishable 
Italian in a sonorous monotone, may appear very 
impressive to a French audience which is unfamiliar 


with Shakspeare’s play. Uponus, we confess, the, 


effect produced was a sense of sincere pity for the un- 
fortunate basso who had to prolong his relentless 
moan with scarcely a note of variation. The play 
scene is admirably arranged ; but the action of the 
players is unnecessarily extravagant. At the close of 
this scene occurs the only piece of concerted music in 
the opera which possesses any effective strength and 
purpose. Preceding the mad scene is a remarkably 
long ballet, the music for which is incomprehensibly 
feeble and commonplace, besides showing no con- 
nection whatever with the opera. Indeed, after these 
young ladies, who are neither ghosts nor fairies, nor 
anything but unmistakable ballet girls, have danced 
for a considerable time to music which is fitted for 
the ballet of a country theatre, it offends one’s sense 
of poetic propriety to see the mad Ophelia come down 
to the river’s edge and introduce some by-play with 
them into the action of the piece. The ballet girls in 
“Robert le Diable” have something to do in the ope- 
ra. They are spirits of unchaste nuns, who strive 
to entice that gloomy wanderer ; and they dance al- 
luring dances to the most beautiful and mystic music. 
Bat why should Ophelia, if her troubled intellect peo- 
ples the spaces around her with strange beings, see 
such doubtful fairies as these, with a young lady in 
short muslin skirts running in and out among them ? 
By and by, however, they disappear, and she pro- 
ceeds to name her flowers, singing all the while 
those quaint snatches of song, to which her intensely 
sympathetic voice gives the most perfect utterance. 
Then she lays herself down among the reeds,, to con- 
ceal herself from her lover, whom she imagines to he 
coming to her; and finally we see her floating down 
the stream with flowers upon her forehead, and on 
her breast, and there isan end of a most touching 


scene. 

Finally ‘‘Hamlet” seems to us to be an opera ex- 
cellently designed for fashionable people, who do not 
care much for music per se. A voluble after-dinner 
party may have plenty of opportunities to talk in the 
shelter of their box, and lose nothing; while a few 
brief moments of attention now and again will secure 
them all the best passages. But what “Hamlet” 
would have been without the sympathetic voice, the 
poetic face, and fine interpretation of Christine Nils- 
son, we need not stay to consider here. 


Concerts. The last of Mme. Arabella God- 
dard’s recitals was the best of three, good as were the 





predecessors. The most interesting piece was a fan- 
tasia by Friedemann Bach, eldest of Johann Sebas- 
tian’s many sons. The piece, played from a MS. 
copy, had probably never before been performed in 
public, and it is certainly quite unknown. Each 
movement has its own distinctive charm ; not only 
is there abundant strength and originality in the 
work, but it is also far more modern in style than the 
productions of Friedemanun Bach’s contemporaries. 
The number of cognoscenti present testified te the 
interest excited by any unfamiliar piano music. Mme. 
Goddard was playing her very best. Thalberg’s 
study in E flat was a marvel of delicate and rapid 
staccato playing, and the four fugues chosen were all 
articulated with faultless skill. We would fain en- 
courage the industrious and conscientious lady to 
persevere in her ungrateful task of digging out treas- 
ures from the accumulated rubbish of years. Among 
the more important of the benefit concerts of the last 
week may he mentioned those given by Signor Arditi, 
Mr. Ganz and Mr. Benedict. The last named is by 
far the longest and most impesing of the season. 
The book of words is a well-printed volume of thirty- 
six pages, and almost all the artistes now in London 
appeared in the course of the long morning. There 
were fewer novelties than usual, but a gracefully- 
written quartet ‘1 Cantastorie,” by Signor Pinsuti, 
and a very clever onomatopoietic trio, ‘‘ Humming, 
buzzing,” by Signor Randegger, deserve to be men- 
tioned. 


The subscription to the Oratorio Concerts in 
London closed with a generally fine performance of 
“St. Paul.” Mr. Barnby’s choir has made progress 
during the season; and the noble choruses in 
Mendelssohn’s first. oratorio were, on the whole, 
excellently rendered. Mme. Lemmens and Mr. 
Sims Reeves were the most prominent vocalists, the 
latter singing his best in Stephen’s grand defence, and 
in the superb air, “Be thou faithful unto death.” On 
Tuesday there is to be an extra performance of 
“ Jeptha.”—Nine concerts are announced for next 
season ; and Bach’s Passion music according to St. 
Matthew, and Beethoven’s Mass in D, are among 
the ambitious and difficult works promised by the 
enterprising conductor. 

Virwna.—The new Opera House was opened on 
the 25th of May, by a ceremonial peculiarly German 
in character. A prologue written by Herr Dingel- 
stedt, the director of the theatre, exhibited the genius 
of Vindobona in front of a representation of the 
Karnther-Thor, which gave its historic name to the 
old theatre. Vindobona descants on the improve- 
ments recently effected iv the city, and in illustration 
of her words the scene changes to a view of the 
entrance hall to the new house. She calls on the 
various races subject to Austria to join in the national 
anthem ; on which Poles, Hungarians, Styrians and 
Tyrolese,.appear in their divers costumes, and join 
in the “‘ Emperor’s Hymn.” The prologue contained 
a tribute to the memory of the two architects of the 
theatre, both of whom died before the completion of 
their work. The new house is said to be very com- 
modious, both before and behind the foot-lights, and 
presents, in spite of a strange mixture of styles, an 
imposing appearance from the outside. The decora- 
tions are in very goed taste, and the ventilation well 
cared for. The opera of the opening night, Mozart’s 
“ Don Juan,” was sumptuously put upon the stage, 
but so indifferently performed that long before the 
curtain fell the house was half empty. It is not only 
in Vienna that handsome dresses are intended to 
compensate for bad singing. 


—Nrets Gapr, of whom Mendelssohn thought so 
highly and from whom he expected sc much, has just 
bronght out, at Copenhagen, a work fur solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, entitled ‘ Kalanns,” the sub- 
ject of which is taken from the history of the conquests 
of Alexander in India. 

—Herr Joachim has become a member of the 
senate of the Berlin Academy, and he hms also been 
appointed director of the school of instrumental 
musie in course of formation in the Prussian capital. 

—It has been decided that the musical festival to 
be held at Bonn next year, in celebration of the 
centenary of Beethoven’s birth, shall take place in 
the Court of the University. It is to be converted 
for the occasion into a spacious concert-hall, capable 
of seating three thonsand persons. It is hoped that 
the festival may rival that which celebrated the 
inauguration of the statue of Beethoven in 1845. 
In the quarter of a century that will have elapsed 
since then almost all the principal actors who took 
part in that solemnity have passed away, and all 
have retired fre active life. 

—tThe notion of celebrating the opening of a new 
railway by a musical festival of three days’ 
duration seems incongruous enongh to English ideas. 


tati. 
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Yet, as we mentioned some weeks ago, the inaugu- 
ration of the ‘Gare du Midi,” in Brussels, was to 
have been thus solemnized on the 2}st of July. The 
festival is, however, adjourned until the September 
féles, which every year commemorate the indepen- 
dence of Belgium. On the first day Handel’s ‘ Mes- 
siah ” is to be performed ; the third day is to be given 
up to soloists, vocal and instrumental, all to be of 
national origin ; while the second is to be devoted to 
compositions by Belgians. These comprise an 
Overtare by M. Edouard Lassen, a Symphony by 
M. Fetis, a chorus by M. Soubre, a Te Deum by M. 
Benoit, and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony—inelu- 
ded under the pretext that Beethoven was of Flemish 
origin. Is there not something ridiculous in this 
limitation of art to certain accidental boundaries 2 
And does it not recall the old story of the woman 
who refused to listen to the sermons of the clergyman 
of another parish ? 


—The Revue et Gazette Musicale asserts that Herr 
Ferdinand fliller has been invited to write some 
work expressly for the next Birmingham Festival. 
Herr Hiller, it is further stated, has consented to 
remain in Cologne. 


—The Opera Comique is the only theatre in 
Paris in which there is any activity just now. A 
Mile. Fogliari, a pupil of M. Duprez, lately made a 
promising début as Mimi in “ Vert-Vert,” and the 
first representation of ‘‘ La Fontaine de Berney,” by 
M. Nibelle, was announced for June 2d. The libret- 
to by MM. D’Ennery and Cormon of an opera to be 
writtcn by the veteran M. Auber has been read. 
‘“* Reve d’Amour” is the fitting title to be set by a 
composer who is ninety vears of age. Let us hope 
it may be as fresh and fascinating as “Le Premier 
Jour de Bonheur.” MM. de St. Georges and San- 
deau have agreed to supply a three-act opera, founded 
on the novel of the latter author, “ Vaillance.” M. 
Gounod has withdrawn his “Romeo et Juliette” from 
the répertoire of the Theatre Lyrique in order to trans- 
fer it to the Opera Comique. “La Juive,” “Faust,” 
and “L’Africaine” comprise the bill of fare presented 
atthe Grand Opera. Mile. Sternberg, who has taken 
part in ‘ Rienzi,” has made more impression in 
“ Violetta,” as “ La Traviata” is called in Paris. 
M. Offenbach’s new opera, “ La Princesse de Trébi. 
sonde,” which is to be played for the first time at 
Baden, is now in rehearsal at the Paris Bouffes 
Parisiennes, where the season has come to an end. 
“Les Rendezvous Bourgeois” has been revived at 
the Athenée, the musical reputation of which theatre 
is certainly on theincrease. The Café de |’Horlogue 
in the Champs Elysees, has been converted into an 
open air summer theatre capable of holding three 
thousand spectators. Operettas and elaborately got- 
up ballets are to form the staple attractions. 


Axpert Grisar.—Mr. Henry F. Chorley writes 
(June 21) to the Atheneum : 


This composer, who as a writer of comic operas 
for twenty years past kept a certain hold on the 
theatres of Paris, and who the other day died sud- 
denly, aged sixty-one, merits a word in the necrology 
of musicians belonging to our year. 

He was born at Antwerp in the year 1808. The 
idea of his parents was to make of him a man of 
business ; and with this purpose he was sent to Liv- 
erpool, and placed in a merchant’s office somewhere 
about the year 1830. There I came to know him, 
and to sce completely that nothing in the shape of 
merchandise would satisfy the spirit of a man who 
craved—and would have—another life than the life of 
ledgers and duplicate letters. After a short period 
of enforced and unwilling servitude, having expressed 
throughout the time tendencies rather than talents 
for music, he somehow broke away and got home. 

The next thing that was to be heard of Grisar 
was that he had plantel his foot on the musical lad- 
der, by his gaining acceptance. in the year 1836, at 
the Opera Comique of Paris (no easy matter!) for 
an operetta, ‘“‘L’An Mil.” He was thenceforward 
clearly looked to as a man of promise. His first 
operetta was followed up by other works :—‘ Lady 
Melvil,” ‘‘ Les Porcherons” (perhaps his best pro- 
duction), “‘ L’Eau ‘Merveillense,” “ Le Carillonneur 
de Bruges,” “ Giles ravisseur,” “Bon Soir, Mon- 
sieur Pantalon,” “Le Chien du Jardinier,” ‘“ La 
Chatte Merveilleuse,” and it may be an opera or two 
more, which have tumbled into chaos. 

The nuusic of all these operas (most of which I 
have heard) is of the sort which leaves not the 
slightest trace on the memory. I cannot recall from 
among the entire catalogue a melody, a touch of 
instrumental novelty, an indication of character or 
local color; yet M. Grisar had clearly a place in 
Paris, though it may be predicated that henceforward 
it is a place “ which knoweth him no more.” 
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The Past Two Musical Years in Boston. 
(Concluded). 


Tue OrGan Concerts. 


III. 


The great Walcker Organ in the Music Hall 
uatnrally gave a stimulus to organ building and to 
organ music hereabonts,—though of organ music in 
the true sense the proportion has been too small com- 
pared with questionable organ imitations and trans- 
criptions and show music generally, from Overtures 
to namby-pamby ditties in which the noble instru- 
ment descends to the role of a street organ, Yet 
there has been a great deal more of the best kind 
than there was any opportunity to hear before. The 
bi-weekly organ hours, as we may call them, from 12 
to 1 p.m. on Wednesdays and Saturdays, have been 
kept up, as a general rule, throughout the vear. We 
have heen unable to recover the programmes of the 
whole period now under review ; indeed we have be- 
fore us only about 40 of the programmes for the past 
year from July to July. They are fair samples of 
the average work done at the Great Organ for the 
two years past. Of these forty programmes many, 
however, were repeated several times. Let us ana- 
lyze them as to matter and performers. 

Mr. B. J. Lane has played 9 times. Of Bach: 
Prelude and Fugue in C, twice; Pastorale in F; 
Fantasia in G, three times ; Concerto in G, twice.— 
Mendelssohn: S No. 1,3 and 4 (the last six 
times) ; to which add transcriptions of the Sinfonia 
to the “Hymn of Praise,” a Chorus from “Elijah,” 
and the Overture to “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
—Schumann : Fugueon the letters “BA C H.”— 
Rinck. Concerto in F, twice; Variations on “God 
save the Queen.”—Mozart: Gloria in C.—Haydn: 
Chorus in Bb.—Beethoven: Chor. from “Mt. of 
Olives” (2) ; Overture to “Egmont.”— Kullak: Pas- 
torale in F, arr. by Best (2).—Also 10 improvisa- 
tions. 

Mr. EuGene THAYER, seven times. Bach : Fugue 
in G minor ; Choral Vorspiel : “Liebster Jesu” (3); 
do. “Schmiicke dich” (2) ; do. “Ich ruf an Dir” (2); 
do. “Wir glauben all.”—Handel: 5th Concerto, in 
F.—Thiele: Chromatic Fantaisie (2) ; Concert Vari- 
ations in Ab, (3).—Haydn: Andante from Sympho- 
ny in C.— Beethoven: Andante from 5th Symphony ; 
Larghetto from 2nd do.—Rossini : Prayer and March 
from ‘‘Moses in Egypt.”—Meyerbeer : Transcription. 
— Thayer : Var. on Russian Hymn (3); do. on Old 
Hundred (2); do. on “God save the Queen ;” Rey- 
eries (5); “Idyl of the Rose” (2) ; Improvisations 
(9). 

Mr. Joun K. Paine. We find a single programme 
only, containing: by Thiele: Fantasia in Ab; 
Haydn : Andante from Symph. in Bb; Mendelssohn : 
Sonata in D minor; Paine: Concert piece on the 
Portuguese Hymn,” Fantasia on “Ein feste Burg,” 
and Improvisation. 

Mrs. Fronock, five times. Bach: Fugue in Eb; 
Prelude and Fugue in G.—Jfendelssohn: 2nd Sona- 
ta (3) ; Prelude in G; Song withont Words.—Z/an- 
del: Chorus: “Hallelujah ;” do. ‘See, the conquer- 
ing hero;” Pastoral Symph. from ‘“Messiah,”— 
Mozart: Transcription from a Quartet ; Fantasia in 
F minor; Andante.—Haydn: Largo from a Sym- 
phony ; Transc. from “Creation.” — Beethoven: Pas- 
torale from “Prometheus ;” Transec. from a Sym- 
phony ; Turkish March (2).—Rink: Flute Concer- 
to.—Murkel: Adagio.— Meyerbeer : ‘Marche du Sa- 
cre.”’—Rossini : Pastorale from “Tell”? Overtare.— 
Auber : Ov. to “Cheval de Bronze.” —Donizetti : Ov. 
to “Anna Bolena.” 

Mr. J. H. Wittcox, nine times. Batiste: Offer; 
toires (3); Communion.—Wely: Offertoires (2) ; 








Elevation (2).—Nava: Dixit Dominus.—Corini: 
trom Vespers (2)... Generali: Gloria (3).—Cerruti: 
Dixit Dominus, &c.—Ant. Diana: Sonata. —Moran- 
di: Sonata.—Petrali: Andante.—Hummel : Gloria. 
—Huaydn : Introd. &e , from the Passion (5) ; Kyrie 
from Imperial Mass ; Dona nobis. —Hundel: Halle- 
lujah (2); Chor. “And the glory ;” Pastoral Symph. 
—Morzart: Andante in F.—Spohr: Andante.— 
Mehul: Overture to “Tue jeune Henri” (3).—Her- 
old: Ov. to “Zampa.”—Auber: Ov. to “Le Bar-. 
carole” (3); do. to “Lestoeque;” do. to “Cheval 
de Bronze.”—Meyerbeer : “Marche du Sacre ;” Im- 
provisations (15). 

Mr. G. E. Waite, five times. Bach: Toccata 
in F; Fugue in Eb; do. F minor.—Aendelssohn : 
2nd Sonata, in C; Overture in C; March from op. 
22; War March from Athalia.—Haydn: Slow 
movement (2).—Beethoven: Larghetto from Symph. 
in D.—Handel: Ov. to Occasional Oratorio; Chor. 
“Fixed in His everlasting seat; Dead Mareh in 
Saul.— Spohr: Andante with Variations; Chorus, 
transcribed by Best.— Weber: Jubilee Overture.— 
Rossini: Inflammatus.—A. Adam: Christmas Song. 
— Wely : Offertoire in Eb.—Zemmens : Fanfare (2) ; 
March.—Donizetti: Fant. on themes by.—Jfeyerbeer: 
Schiller March.— Verunder: Var. on Russian Hymn 
(2).—Nicolai: Overture to “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.”— Whiting: Pastorale in F (2); Offertoire in 
C; Postludium in C (2); Romance; Fantasia on 
“Faust.” 

Mr. James Pierce, Mus. Bac. Oxon., of Phila- 
delphia, has played once. Bach: Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor ; Mendelssohn: Sonata, No. 1, and 
Aria“The Garland ;” Mozart: from “Idomeneo ;” 
Beethoven: “In questa tomba oscura;” Handel : 
Coronation Anthem. 

Mr. F. H. Torrincton, of Montreal, once. Han- 
del: three choruses from “Israel in Egypt,” and 
“Dead March; Mendelssohn: 3d Sonata; Costa: 
March; Beethoven : Hallelujah in “Mt. of Olives ;”, 
Wely : Offertoire in Eb; Weber: Andante from Pi- 
ano Duets; Smart: March. 

The Great Organ has also entered largely into the 
periodical pupil Concerts of the two Conservatories. 
In four programmes of the Boston ConseRVATORY, 
we note: Bach: Fugue in G minor (2); Fugue in 
Bb; Preludes in C and G.—Mendelssohn: Sonata in 
A; Pastorale in G.—Hesse: Variations, op. 47.— 
Handel: 5th Concerto (two movements).—TZiiele : 
Chromatic Fantasia.—Batiste: Offertoires (3).— 
Wely: Largo and Cantabile.—Sponholtz: Var. on 
Austrian Hymn. 

In two concerts of the New Encianp ConserRva- 
tory: THandel: from the Occasional Oratorio ; 
Haydn: Slow movement; Wely: Offertoire in C; 
Whiting: Postludium. 

Besides so much to be credited to the account of 
Boston Music Hall, there have of course been many 
Organ Concerts given in various churches in our city, 
upon excellent organs of home manufacture. Many 
of these we have no means of enumerating. The 
most important were a series of six concerts given by 
Mr. Tarver last Spring in Hollis Street Church. 
These, the admission being free, were well attended, 
and the organist, being free himself and wishing to 
furnish opportunity to those -who really cared for 
organ music, could be more choice in his programmes 
than has been found practicable with the Great Or- 
gan, where lion-hunters go more for the ins/rnment as 
such, than for the music. In these six concerts Mr. 
Thayer performed: of Bach: the Toccata in F; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor; Prelude and Fugue 
in C minor; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor; 
Fugue in G minor, No. 2; Prel. and Fugue in B 
minor; do. in A minor; Trio Sonata in Eb; and 
the following Choral Variations ( Vorspiele) : “Ich 
ruf’ za Dir’ (2), “Gottes Sohn ist kommen” (2), 
“Schmiicke dich,” ‘An Wasserfliissen Babylons,” 
“Liebster Jesu” (2), “Wir glauben all,” “Heut 
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triamphirt,” and “Nan freut euach.”—Mendelssohn : 
Adagio and Allegro from 2nd Sonata ; Andante and 
Allegro from 5th do. ; Andante from 6th do.— Thiele: 
Variations in Ab (2); Chromatic Fantasia (2).— 
Schumann: Adagio, No. 6, of Orgel Studien ; Canon 
and Pastorale from do.— Hesse: Variations in A, op. 
47 (2); Var. in Ad, op. 34.—Handel: Finale from 
3d Concerto ; Concerto in F, No. 5. 

We may also mention a Concert given by Mr. 
Lane, last month, in the South Congregational 
Church, where he is musical director, which was 
crowded with invited listeners. On that occasion 
the principal organ selections were: Mendelssohn’s 
3d Sonata, and Bach’s Toccata in F, the latter finely 
played by a pupil. of Mr. Lang’s, Mr. Sumner of 
Worcester. 

The following analysis will show about what pro- 
portion the amount of real ergan music, of the noble 
kind, has borne to that of things not worthy of the 
name. We know not how it happens that our chief 

f representative of Bach among the organists, Mr. J. 
K: Paine, who in the preceding years had given us 
so many and fine opportunities to hear nearly all of 
his most famous organ works, has during the past 
year hardly taken his turn at all in the Great Oigan 
concerts. ‘The mantle seems to have fallen in some 
sense upon Mr. Thayer, theugh not so much at the 
Music Hall as in his invitation concerts at the church 
where he is organist. Still, Bach and Mendelssohn, 
&e., count up well in the comparison with minor 
gods and false gods. 

Running. over the programmes (not quite fifty ) of 
the year once more, we find that the name of Bach 
appears 47 times, represented by 25 different works ; 
Handel 4 times, by.two of his Concertos; Mepdels- 
sohn. 21 times, by his six Sonatas and one Prelude; 
Schumann 4 times, in 4 pieces; Rinkand Hesse, 4 
times each, each in 2 pieces; Thiele 3 times, in 3 
pieces. 

Next in dignity and true organ character, perhaps, 
may be reckoned organ transcriptions from the great 
Oratorios, Masses, &c. It appears that Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, Spohr and 
Mendelssohn have been represented 30 times in 18 
extracts from such compositions. To which add the 
selections made by Mr. Willcox from Italian writers 
current in the Roman churches. 

Of the more brilliant French school we find Ba- 
tiste figuring 7 times and Wely 8 times: a much 
smaller proportion than in the preceding years. 

Elaborate Concert Variations upon Chorals, Na- 
tional hymns, &c., sometimes serious and contrapun- 
tal, sometimes fantastical and foolish,—some by the 
organists themselves, and some by German masters, 
appear, to the number of six or eight subjects, ina 
dozen programmes. 

Then come Organ transcriptions from Orchestral 
compositions, string Quartets, &c. 1). Under the 
head of movements (mostly slow) from Symphonies 
and Quartets by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn and Spohr, we find 10 such performances 
of 9 different pieces.—2). Of transcribed Overtures 
(mostly light ones and wholly foreign to the genius 
of the Organ) we find just a dozen, which collective- 
ly have figured 17 times. 

So that on the whole, though there has been a 
great deal of perversion of the noble instrument to 
very trivial uses, and though doubtless the Organ has 
been played on many “popular” occasions of which 
our memoranda have no note, the sound, religious, 
real Organ music seems to have maintained its as- 
cendancy, ani Bach and Mendelssohn, make the 
best show of all. 





Tax JUBILATION AFTER JUBILEE seems to have 
pretty much subsided, and it is best to let it rest. We 
had marked several more articles, containing criti- 
cisms from various points of view, impressions upon 
various minds, intending to transfer them to these 
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columns, but we are convinced that it is getting rath- 
er late to still be talking of a nine days wonder in an 
age so fullof wonders. The success ot the Jubilee 
was unique ; let it remain unique, exceptional. It 
were a foolish ambition that would attempt to repro- 
duce it. To regard it as the initiation of a new order 
of things in music, to seek henceforth to bring such 
vast exceptional occasions into the regular order of 
the seasons with ‘the sweet return,” &c., were arash 
way to read the lesson of this singular experience. 
The truth is, the Peace Jubilee was entirely an 
anomalous occasion, ambiguous in its character and 
motive: not strictly musical, not strictly national 
and patriotic. Its success was as an occasion of an 
unexampled kind. The fact that it had been engi- 
neered and managed so as to interest so many in it, 

that such vast amount of energy had got employed 
in it,—that of itself made it inspiring. As for Music, 
the wonder was it went so well; but no really musi- 
cal person undertakes to compare it as a musical ex- 
perience, either for beauty or for grandeur, og for 
quickening appeal to heart and soul, with many a 
Festival or Concert on a smaller scale. Music, as 
such, is not helped by such vast multiplication of 
means and numbers. We know this now if we did 
not before. Exceptions, beautiful, peculiar effects 
noticed now and then, only prove the rule. The 
success of the Festival was something sui generis ; it 
was the realization of a remarkable and memorable 
event, in which music played a part, but hardly the 
chief part. Indeed so mach of the music went un- 
heard, that it might almost be left out of the account 
in trying to define the marvellous experience. Prob- 
ably it will be some time before any one will arrive 
at a clear definition of the gigantic, brilliant, singu- 
lar phenomenon. 

We say this, because our attempt to do fall justico 
to the Festival has heen by many quite miscontrued ; 
our generous allowance for all the good we could sin- 
cerely find in it, musically, and for the impulse which 
it gives to music as a popular pursuit and interest, 
has been held up in taunt and triamphas a confes- 
sion of error, a reluctant conversion to the policy of 
musical performances upon a “monster” scale of 
numbers. We beg to say, that we are not at all con- 
verted to that notion ; that the Jubilee has not at all 
reconciled us to the idea that musical effects, musical 
edification or enjoyment, may. be enhanced by the as- 
sembling of a whole Nation of performers and listen- 
ers under one roof. (For, to carry out the ambitious 
aim consistently, itfwill not doto stop at 50,000; 
millions must come in, must meetand sing, and hear 
and shout, all in one place, as one). A ‘National” 
musical Jubilee, to our mind, would be one that 
should extend throughout the Nation, and have its 
seat, here, there, everywhere, in all the towns and 
cities, in all the halls and temples. It is a small 
representation of thirty millions of people that can be 
concentrated in one “Coliseum,” were it thrice as 
big as Mr. Gilmore’s. Then again, musically, we 
are still convinced (and so we believe is every sane 
musical person), that twenty festivals in twenty 
places, each with 500 performers, would be a finer 
thing and give twenty times more pleasure than the 
congregation of 50,000 in one spot trying to listen to 
11,000, 

Cheerfully admitting, then, that the Festival social- 
ly was an experience worth living for ; that musical- 
ly, even, the result was better than the plan intrinsi- 
cally ; and that it did much incidental good (as all 
great movements do in some way) by awakening en- 
thasiasm among singers, calling new choral societies 
into being, and filling thousands of people with a new 
respect for music,—still we must maintain, the real 
lesson of it is : Be not ambitious to achieve the biggest 
thing in music: be content with doing well that which 
is more easily|practicable; quality before quantity, and 
of the latter only so much as is sufficient for the former, 
a limit felt for and discovered long ago. We read of 





threatened rival imitations, of plans in other cities to 
get up Jubileeson a still bigger scale, eclipsing Bos- 
ton. But we presume these do not hail from serious 
sources. We should deprecate the fashion. Nor do 
we think it probable, with all the triumph, that the 
same thing will be tried again in the same way. 

Rather will it prompt to more moderate and ration- 
al experiments, to bond fide Musical Festivals, in 
which whole works, as Oratorios, can be perforined, 

and no power wasted in attempts to magnify: beyond 
the laws of nature, physical and haman. The Phil 

harmonic Society in New York, we hear, propose to 
have a festival. That is the right sort of body fora 
musical festival to proceed from; and the object 
which it is to serve is also musical, within the sphere 
of Art, namely, to build a music hall. We trust they 
will forego, as unworthy of a society of artists, all 
childish ambition to eclipse Mr. Gilmore’s Jubilee ; 
that they will enter into competition, if at all, with 
our last Handel and Haydn ‘Festival, or even with 
the festivals of Birmingham and Diisseldorf and 
Frankfort ; artistic emulation, rather than sensational. 
We quite concur with our contemporary the N. Y. 
Weekly Review, in the hope that what they do will be 
“in strict acecrdance with the dictates of trne musi- 
cal art and modern civilization, which, in musical 
matters, are, not to expand, but toconcentrate. Let 
us have an orchestra of about 200 picked men; a cho- 
rus of 750 members ; only the best music, amd plenty 
of rehearsals. This will do far more for the advance 

ment of musical culture than large masses, insuffi 

cient rehearsals, and poor music.” 

We have scarcely room for a few post Jubilee notes, to bring 

the history of the Coliseum down. On the Sunday evening 
after the five days, it was the scene of an extra ‘‘Sacred” Con- 
cert, made up of the more successful choruses, solos, over- 
tures, &e., of the festival proper. It is generally pronounced 
a success. A benefit concert for Mr. Gilmore followed inevi- 
tably and of right. Two-thirds ofall the choral end orches- 
tral forces tellied at the signal. full Jubilee prices were paid, 

some 12.000 auditors were present. and the thing passed off 
*‘gloriously.’’ netting. they say, from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand dollars to the projector, as the reward for bis great 
faith and enterprise. Verily, he. ifany one deserved it. Nor 
will the musical leaders, Mr. Zerrahn, Mr. Eichberg, Mr. 
Tourjee, fail to receive a fitting testimonis!l. The financial 
result of the Festival ie not yet made public, if it be ascertain- 
ed ; the general impression is that the receipts will fairly cov- 
er the expenses, with possibility ofa small surplus. For one 
week, every evening, the great building has been used for 
Promenade Concerts, with an orchestra of 100, led by \r. 

Gilmore. On the Fourth of July the City Fathers put it to 
gocd use as the scene of the chief gathering and jubilation of 
the children. At present it stands silent, how long to remain 
we know not, but probably not long. Meanwhile the shop 

windows and pictorial papers are full of inside and of outside 
views of it, so that its aspect will not be forgotten. Of tbe 
outside pictorial reproductions the most vivid and desirable 
to keep is the colored lithograph published by the N. E. Lith- 
ographic Company (109 8 St) from the pians of the 
Architect and Decorator. 








“Tae Herogs or tat German Music” is the title of an in- 
teresting large musical picture, seen for some time in photo- 
graph in the windows of our music stores. Our thanks are 
due to Messrs. Koppitz, Priifer & Co., West St., for a beauti-». 
ful line engraving of the same, in which the eighty and more 
portraits are far more clear and spirited than in the photo- 
graph. The groupingand design are much in the manner of 
Kaulbach, done, we think, by one of his pupils. It shows as 
it were the Parnassus of Germin masic. Lifted in the middle 
ground, by way of apotheosis, serenely sit or stand the mighty 
masters to whom all must look up. Bach ia playing at the or- 
gan, while his son Emanuel looks over. Handel in big wig, 
with folded arms, stands erect behind; Beethoven, in deep 
thought, sit in front on one side ; on the other, Mozart stands 
holding an open score to Father Haydn seated, while, behind 
them, Gluck, , father ah —— Opera, leans against the organ. 

form a group seated 
on the front edge of the seaien under Beethoven and Handel. 
—These are the central figures; but hardly the most promi- 
nent, for below, standing in the foreground, brought into bold 
relief, are ‘“‘the Apostles of the Newness,” Abbé Liszt and 
Wagner, and Biilow, and the singers who have done most for 
Wagner (even died for him) as Johanna Wagner, Niemanx, 
Schnorr von Carolsfeldt. Plainly the picture is drawn some- 
what in the interest of the New School, the “Zukunft.” The 
old fogies, so to say, the learned contrapuntists, &e., of the 
‘*perruque period.” Marpurg, Albrechtsberger, Vogler. even 
Hauptmann, are put away up in a gallery in the background. 
oe on the right hand are famous singers and instrumen- 
tal virtuosos ; on the left, c' | composers of the second 
or third grade, with the lvric m: usters, headed by Weber. com- 
ing tothe foreground. Heavy Spohr is there. and calculating 
Meyerbeer ; and prominent before them the tall figure and 
Mephistophelian leer of Offenbach. The portraits are all indi- 
vidual and clearly recognizable (there is a key to aid in the 
cane of those less familiar). while the grouping is managed 
with great skill, easy, picturesque and striking. 








Tae German Americans have been holding one 
of their great musical Festivals this week in Balti- 
more ; and we are glad to see that the managers have 
taken measures to make it truly a musical feast, and 
not a mere beer-drinking excursion, a mass meeting 
in honor of Gambrinus. The following letter in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin describes the principal features 
of the plan : 

Ba.timozg, July 5th.—The Northeastern Sénger- 
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bund, of America, will celebrate their grand bi-annu- 
al musical festival (being the Eleventh National 
Singing Festival), in this city, on the 10th, 11th, 12th, 
13th, 14th, 15th and 16th of July. The Northeastern 
Singerbund (Singing Union) comprises societies 
from the Eastern, Middle and Southern States, num- 
bering about 160 societies ; 120 in New York and 
vicinity; 30 in Philadelphia and vicinity; 10 in 
Baltimore and vicinity; embracing about 6,000 ac- 
tive and about 20,000 passive members. A large 
majority of these societies will be present. 

The Executive Committee here have been labor- 
ing for the last fifteen months to make this festival 
the superior of all preceding ones, and the different 
societies have been practicing for the last eight 
months. Mr. Lenschow, the festival leader, about 
four wecks since visited New York and Philadelphia, 
and there had rehearsals with the united singers of 
those cities. 

In addition to the societies mentioned, a number 
of eminent composers from Europe, and representa- 
tives of European societies will be present. 

The visiting societies enjoy the hospitality of the 
city, being required to comply with the rules of at- 
tending promptly the rehearsals, and provided they 
have effectually studied the festal choruses, as evi- 
dence of which the respective leaders must send a 
faithful report to the Festival Committee. 

Invitations were given for prize compositions to 
the composers of the Old and New World, to be per- 
formed at this festival. Sixty-eight composers re- 
sponded. The first prize, $100 gold, was awarded to 
Professor Franke, of Crossen, Prussia; the second 
prize, $50 gold, to Professor Metzger, of Vienna, 
Austria. The first prize composition will be sung 
by the Baltimoreans, with full orchestral accompani- 
ments, on Tuesday, July 13. 

For the prize-singing at thé festival, four valuable 
prizes, consisting of two grand pianos, from Knabe’s 
manufactory, valued at $1,500 each, and two square, 
ditto, from Gaehle, will be awarded. 

These festivals are celebrated only in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and have taken place as 
follows : 

First in Piiladelphia, 1850; second, in Baltimore, 
1851; third, in New York, 1852; fourth, in Phila- 
delphia, 1853 ; fifth, Baltimore, 1854; sixth, New 
York, 1855; seventh, Philadelphia, 1857; eighth, 
Baltimore, 1859 ; and in 1861 were suspended on ac- 
count of the war. The ninth in New York, 1865; 
tenth in Philadelphia, 1867, and the present is the 
eleventh. 

At the last festival in Philadelphia the Singerbund 
adopted a resolution having for its object a more 
strict observance and attention to the highest culti- 
vation of vocal music. Specific and minute rules 
were laid down for this purpose. Among the rules 
is one that no society in cities where more than one 
society exists shall be admitted into the Sangerbund, 
unless it has at least 20 members. 

The business of the Sangerbund is transacted by a 
board of seven, five of whom reside in the city where 
the festival takes place, and one each in the ether 
cities. 

The programme for the festival embraces on the 
first day a grand public reception of guests, with an 
imposing procession. On the second day the per- 
formance of E[andel’s oratorio Messiah, by a chorus 
consisting of about four hundred male and temale 
voices, organized and selected from among the best 
talent of the city, assisted by an adequate orchestra— 
the solo parts to be sung by artists of acknowledged 
reputation, under the leadership of Prof. Lenschow ; 
on the third day prize singing by the different socie- 
ties from abroad ; on the fourth day a grand concert, 
in which all the societies will unite; on the two fol- 
lowing days a repetition of choruses and picnics on 
the ground. 

A number of distinguished musicians from Europe 
have already arrived, among whom is the eminent 
composer, Capellmeister Tschirch, from Gera, a 
special delegate to represent the German Bund of 
80,000 members. He is the special guest of the 
Sangerbund of Philadelphia. 

Mme. Rotter, Mme. Friederici, Himmer, Joseph 
Hermann, and other distinguished opera singers will 
be present. F. 


Battrmore, July 10.—The city is fall of visitors 
and the streets wear a gala dress. The German 
singers from Philadelphia and New York arrived this 
evening and were received by the socieiies here. A 
grand procession was formed, and, illuminated by 
Chinese lanterns, torches and fireworks, marched to 
Monument square, where they sang the German wel- 
come song, after which they were formally welcomed 
to the city by Mayor Banks. After the mayor's ad- 
dress the whole mass sung “Eece quam bonam,” 
and then marched to Concordia Hall, where they 
were again welcomed by tie president of the Balti- 
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more singing societics. Every arrangement has been 
made for the convenience of the visiting societies. 

Sunday Evening.—The societies from New York 
and Philadelphia made excursions to various points 
in the vicinity of Baltimore to-day. The Sangerbund 
was formally inaugurated to-night by the perform- 
ance of the oratorio Messiah at the Maryland Insti- 
tute, before an audience filling the immense hall. 
The chorases were most effectually rendered by sev- 
eral hundred singers, male and female. It was a 
complete success. The grand procession, consisting 
of various singing societies and nine regiments of the 
Maryland National Guard, takes place to-morrow. 
In the evening prize singing will take place. Presi- 
dent Grant and members of the cabinet will be pres- 
ent. 





The Childrens’ Festival at the Coliseum.— 
Concert by the next Generation. 
Special Correspondence of the New York Sun. 


Boston, Jone 19, 1869.—This morning all the 
children of the public schools were gathered together 
at the Coliseum. Thgse who are familiar with the 
splendid school system of Boston, know that its pop- 
ulafity is so great, and its method so perfect, that 
nearly all of the children of the city attend the public 
schools—those of the rich quite as much as those of 
the poor. The sight was the most lovely one that 
could be conceived. It reminded one of those pretty 
children whom Robert Browning tells about, and 
who followed the magic pipe of the pied piper of 
Hamelin : 

“There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 

Of merry crowds jostling at pitching and hustling ; 

Small feet were pattering, little shoes clattering, 

Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering ; 

And like fowls in the barnyard when barley is scattering, 

On came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes, and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music, with shouting and laughter.” 

So they came across the bright green grass of the 
Public Garden, all dressed in white, with pretty sash- 
es of pink and blue, flecking the lawns with a loveli- 
ness more exquisite than that of the beautiful flowers 
through which they passed. 

By 11 o’clock they were all in their seats, looking 
bright, cheerful and happy—a little army of beauty 
and innocence such as one seldom sees. Much more 
attention is given to music in Boston than with us, 
and the children sing infinitely better. I can give 
them no higher praise than to say that they sang with 
quite as much precision and unity as the great cho- 
rus whose place they had taken. There was about 
their voices an effect of freshness, purity, innocence, 
and simplicity that cannot be described. There is 
no question whatever that these schools are a nursery 
of musical talent, of which Boston will reap the rich 
reward in years to come. 

The exercises were quite long, and after about two 
hours the little ones showed signs of great fatigue. 
The day was a very warm one, and the sun beat 
down upon the thin roof of the building, and heated 
it like a great conservatory. The little flowers be- 
gan to wilt under it, and at least fifteen or twenty 
were carried fainting to the open windows. It was 
as though there had been a battle of the fairies and 
the wounded were being carried to the rear. 

The excellence of the concert was materially in- 
creased by the assistance of Mme. Parepa and Miss 
Phillipps. The children welcomed them after a 
pretty fashion of their own—not with clapping of 
hands or noisy demonstration, but with the flutter of 
myriads of handkerchiefs—the white caps of a noise- 
less sea of applause. 

I said in a previous letter, speaking of Miss Phil- 
lips’s singing on Wednesday last, that she entirely 
failed to fill the great building. Subsequent hearings 
have convinced me that this was the fault of an un- 


fortunately selected song, and not of any lack on the 


part of Miss Phillips. It is not every song that is 
adapted by its structure for hearing in so large a 
building, and the Mozart aria was one of these ex- 
ceptions. Handel’s great aria, ‘“Lascia ch’ io pianga,” 
on the other hand, has a breadth and amplitude and 
nobility about it that is in consonance with the re- 
quirements of the great Coliseum. It lies in broad 
monotones, and extends in all its compass only a 
tone hevond the octave, and it told superbly. 

These two great artists, Mme. Parepa and Miss 
Phillips, stood si-le by side in excellence in the-‘Quis 
est Homo” from Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat.” The thousands 
of children who heard it on Saturday, and who 
waved their handkerchiefs in such an ecstacy of ad- 
miration, will remember it long, and may become 
fathers and mothers and gray-haired men and women 
before they hear it better sung. 





Special Motices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Softly now the light of Day. Duet, Solo and 
Quartet. 3. Eb tog. leeker. 
Gentle, smooth, flowing. A good hymn for vesper 

service. 


Sunday. (Am Sonntag). 38. Abtoe. Abt. 


Beautiful illustration of the holy quiet of a Sab- 
bath morning. 


Thou'lt give to me a tear. 
sagt). 3. Ctof. 
Skilfally wrought German song. 


The Vagabond. 3. G tog. Molloy. 
A very merry and musical vagabond indeed, who 
has no friends, but jovial spirits and a contented 
mind, and surely sings a good song. Fora Baritone 
voice. ' 
Unchanged. 2. Eb toe. 
A fine ballad, with rich flow of melody. 
Softly breathe the farewell. 3. Ab toe. Schoeller. 30 
A charming farewell song. One of a set of three 
pretty ones, 
Happy to-night. For Guitar. 3. Atoe. Huyden. 30 
A well known song newly arranged. 


Snow-drop. (Schnee-glocken). 8. F tod. Abt. 35 
A charming song of early spring. 
Benedic Anima Mea. (O speak good of the 


Lord.) Anthem. 3. Eh tog. Knox. 50 
A new anthem, recommended to choirs. 


(Ich liebe dich und 
Alt. 


30 


Porter. 30 


Instrumental. 


Album. Five Characteristic Pieces. A. Sokol. 
1. Pensée melancolique. 4. F minor. 
2. Impromptu. 4. E. 
3. Idylle. 4. Ad. 
4. Humoresque. 4. A. 
5. Mazourka. 4. Eb. 
Characteristic pieces are not always so full of char- 
acter ; but these are,and are also very original and 


pleasing. 
Gentle Zephyr. Waltzes. 4. Knight. 40 
Brilliancy, rather than gentleness, is the striking 


feature of this set of 4 lively waltzes. 
Murmuring Brook. (Was sich Wald-bachlein 
erzahit). 4. D. Jungman. 60 
“What the Forest Brook said” is the translation of 
the German title. A very pretty story the rivulet 
tells, and well rendered by means of the delicate sense 
of Jungman. 
Souvenir de Cacouna. Quadrilles. 3. Brauneisil. 40 
A brilliant souvenir of an agreeable watering place 
in the new dominion. Try the dancing qualities of 


these quadrilles. 
La Belle Canadienne. Polka de Concert. 4. E. 
rauneis. 40 


Better than the average of polkas, and a fine trib- 
ute to the beauty of some fiir lady of Canada. 


The Danube River. Transcription. 4. G._ 
Liebich. 40 
An elegant transcription of a beautiful melody. 
Venus Reigen Waltzes. 3. Gung’l. 75 
: Up to the mark of merit in dance music, and full of 
ife. 


On the Blue Danube. Waltz. 4 hds. 3. Strauss. 1.00 
An unusually pleasing duet, wide awake through- 


out. 
71st Regiment. Galop. 3. Bo. Wellman. 30 
The 7ist Reg't. will probably not gallop to this 


pretty air, but it will be just the thing for soldiers in 


the ball room 
Romance from “Joseph.” 4. C. Kuhe. 40 
favorite melody in 


A very graceful rendering of a 
“Joseph and his Brethren.” 
Among the Hills. Idyl. 4. Bo. Wilson. 60 
Another of Mr. Wilson’s musical thoughts, very 
well expressed, and suggestive of the cool hill-tops 
now so longed for. 


Appreviations.--Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


Music sy Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense bre | 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (abou' 

one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons ata 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtainiag supplies. Books ean also be sent at 
double these rates. ; : 























